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THE MODERN SOUTH ARABIAN LANGUAGES 


T. M. Johnstone 

School of Oriental & African Studies 
The University of London 


This is a comparative and descriptive survey of the 
modem South Arabian languages, Mehri, Harsusi, Sheri 
and Socotri. After a presentation of tfie speakers, the 
consonantal system is analysed with special attention 
to glottalized consonants, the laterals, palatalization, 
the relation of X and h. The morphology section first 
describes verbal derivation, tenses, conjugation and 
some special phenomena. Further sections are devoted 
to the morphology of the noun, of adjectives, numerals, 
demonstratives and pronouns. This is followed by a 
survey of case-marking prepositions, adverbs, conjunctions 
and verb modifiers. Syntax is represented by a shorter 
note, containing, among other things, illustrations of 
unreal conditional constructions. 
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1. THE SPEAKERS 


The modern south Arabian (MSA) languages, which are now confined to a relatively small area 
in and around Dhofar and to the island of Socotra, are the last vestiges of a group of 
closely related South Semitic languages which were spoken over the whole of South Arabia. 

The modem languages exhibit certain features however which are absent from epigraphic 
south Arabian (ESA) , and it has been doubted whether they can be considered as directly 
related to the old literary dialects. They share many distinctive features with Ethiopic 
and the correlation of such features will no doubt throw light on some problems of ESA 
morphology. 

The main modem languages are Mehri, Sheri and Socotri. mehri, whose speakers call the 
language Ma/iYayt/a t, has a southern dialect, spoken in the Mukalla area and on the coast to 
the northeast of it, though little as far south as Mukalla itself; and a northern dialect 
whose main centre is in Negd in Dhofar, namely in the high valleys around the great complex 
of mountains in this province of Oman. 1 The Northern Mehra are semi-nomadic and spend certain 
seasons of the year with their camel herds in the mountain area with the Sheri speaking cow- 
men. Some of them speak only a little Sheri but many, mainly those with property in the 
mountain area, are bilingual, and some who are settled on the coast speak only Sheri and 
Arabic. All sections of the Mehra may number about 15,000, but many in the south speak only 
Arabic. 

The languages of the harAsis (haA-'-i-i: ygt, Ar. HcuuHi-C) and the batahirah (Ar. BothoAx.) are 
closely related to Mehri, so closely indeed that they could be termed dialects of Mehri, 
depending upon the terms of definition. However speakers of Harsusi who number about 400- 
500 appear not to be related to the Mehra, though like them they are of high social status. 
They would seem indeed to have adopted a form of Mehri in the course of a long period of 
symbiosis with a southern group, their speech now differing from that of their Negdi 
neighbours in some ways more than from the Mehri of the Mukalla area, and showing certain 
novel features probably adopted from Sheri in the course of their drift northeast. 

The Batharis are of lowly social class and are not related to the Mehra, being possible 
aboriginals of the area. They would seem to have adopted their language after having been 
made the serfs of the Mehra. They are now pastoral cave dwellers and fishermen and are few 
in number. 

The shEri language is spoken by a number of communities of different social status and 
tribal origin, numbering together about 5,000. Strictly speaking the language has no name 
amongst native speakers, and Sheri is merely an adjective of SheA. '(the) mountain(s) ' . The 
Arabic name for the language is not Shihri, a particularly misleading term since it seems 
to relate to the place-name Shihr which is within the general locality, but Jibali, a 


'Most of my work has been on this, more conservative, dialect of Mehri. The hitherto 
published work is almost all on the southern dialect (s). 
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straightforward translation of the word Sheri. The name Sxawri applied to it by the 
Siidarabische Expedition is altogether erroneous. It cannot be related either to an Arabic 
by- form, or to the Mehri word Zkouju 'mountain': the Mehra call the language 3 ka 'hay. 

The problem is complicated by the fact that the name She 'hi (pi. She Vo) , though it super- 
ficially means only 'mountain (man) ' , in fact is a depejorative term, applied by the sections 
of Dhofari society of high social standing to those people living in the mountains, who 
were serfs by status.^ However it is likely that these people, till recently serfs, are the 
original speakers of Sheri, which was adopted by one or more waves of invaders who imposed 
their supremacy upon the earlier inhabitants. That at least one of the socially dominant 
groups was of Mehri origin is suggested by the fact that these people compose poetry in a 
specifically poetic language which is, at base, a Sherized form of Mehri. It would seem 
likely that this represents the heritage from a period when Mehri was the language of this 
social group, though the structure of the verse is not like that of Mehri verse at all. 

The people of the kuria muria Islands speak a dialect of Sheri which seems to their Sheri- 
speaking neighbours on the mainland like "baby- language" and is only just comprehensible to 
them. 

Like the speakers of Sheri, the socotris also have no word for their language. The name of 
their island, which is normally traced to a Sanskrit word meaning 'blessed', in their own 
language is Sk’at’hA.. But this is rather a vague word in Socotri which also means 'everything, 
world' ( danya :) and moreover it has no adjectival derivate which can be correlated with the 
Arabic word Suqupil. 

The native speakers, who number about 6,000, can be divided iQto three or four main socio- 
economic groups: former slaves, concentrated mainly in Suq (Safe') but found in lesser numbers 
in other large towns; the former ruling class, who are Mehri by origin but with a good deal 
of Arab and Socotri admixture, invariably bilingual in Arabic and Socotri; the semi -nomadic 
cow-herding people of the high plain and the fishing communities who probably are the 
aboriginals; the bedouin of the high desert plain who are few in number and probably only a 
section of the preceding group. 

The language of the mountain people is difficult for townspeople to understand. It is 
probably a good deal more extensive in vocabulary, and certainly includes some words in which 
there occur consonants which do not occur in Socotri texts recorded either by the SAE or by 
myself. They were recorded by me only as word isolates, refer for the most part to legal 
processes, and may be borrowed from Mehri. 


2. THE MSA PHONOLOGICAL SYSTEM 


2.1. The Consonants 

The consonant system of these languages bears a striking resemblance to those of the 
Ethiopian languages as regards the occurrence of ejectives (as against the velarized conso- 
nants of Arabic) and, for some languages of the group, the almost complete non -occurrence of 
the pharyngal c . The system is notable also for the occurrence of the voiceless and voiced 
laterals i and z which are represented in the orthography of many of the Ethiopian languages 
and may well have been laterals in Ethiopic. 

The total range of consonants in the MSA languages is set out below (vcs. for 'voiceless', 
gl. for 'glottalized' ~ ejective, vcd. for 'voiced'): 
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TABLE 1 






PLOSIVE 


FRICATIVE 


NASAL 

LIQUID or ROLLED 


VCS. 

GL. 

VCD. 

VCS. 

GL. 

VCD. 

VCD. 

GL. 

VCD. 

Labial and 










Lab io- dental 



b 

i 


w 

m 



Denti-alveolar 

t 

f 

d 

e 

'a 

a 


•1 

1 





•6 


z 


’ n 

n 

Palato-alveolar 



i 

V 

i, 

l’ 

V 

z 

n 



Lateral 




$ 


z 




Palatal 






y 




Velar 

k 

k’ 

9 

X 


Y 




Pharyngal 




h 


C 




Glottal 

V 



k 







Not all of these consonants occur in all of the MSA languages. Except in borrowed words x 
and y do not occur in Socotri and there is consequent loss of distinction between x/h and 
Y/ c . Thus cf. M(ehri) yayg with S(ocotri) c ayg 'man'; and M yo-YO •' b with S c 0 Apb 'to know'. 

In both Socotri and the Southern Mehri dialects there is loss of distinction as between t/Q, 
f/’K and d/5; thus cf. Northern M Qeno Southern M taficr- , S NM 5 a -, SM da-, S da-, 

cLi- 'of'; NM , ’5a’n, SM fan., S fan 'upon'. 


2.1.1 THE STATUS OF c 

In M and H(arsusi) the pharyngal c does not occur, or strictly speaking does not occur regularly 
or predictably, except in borrowed words. Its non -occurrence however has a marked effect on 
syllabication, and it is curious that some of these^ resultant features occur in the languages 
in which c does occur specifically. Thus in M and S (heri) forms which normally have 
prominent final syllables have prominent penultimate syllables where the final of their 
three radicals is c . In S, where such forms normally have short, prominent penultimate 
syllables, the syllable is long where the final syllable is c . Thus contrast: 

TABLE 2 

M ng'fio:* S Os'fioA S 'nafag 'to kick' 

'no:^a 'ru'fia' 'na^a 'to be of use' 

Although c occurs explicitly as a radical in S and S, it tends to be replaced by ’ in both 
of these languages, though in neither is the appearance of ’ < c either regular or 
predictable. This tendency throws some light on the disappearance of % except as an ortho- 
graphic feature, in Ethiopian languages. 

The following are a few examples of the occurrence of c in M, contrary to expectation, in 
words not borrowed from Arabic: 
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,c at/ba/L 

(H 1 ?ayb a A) 

'to gaze into the distan 

>c a: Sq/l 

(H -idem) 

'excuse ' 

,c a:g ' z o:n 


'group of old women' 

Z a:lz: 'k’e:n 

(dim. of ‘?e:£f:fe’) 

'little camel calf' 

c a:m'dai / 

(but unaffixed ?a:mo:d) 

'he hit me deliberately' 

>z ayfu. 

(< S ’V/u.) 

'tom-cat' 

a c Ve: 


'to get mixed up' 



'to divert' 

v c t 

48 l)<l: 

(H r a 'ye:) 

'to pity' 


In many words borrowed from O(mani) A(rabic) , even those not otherwise assimilated to M 
phonology, “? usually occurs rather than c , or occurs as a free variant of c . Moreover words 
occur often in more than one state of assimilation. Thus: 


‘tafal, ia:$ 

^aik’d 

^slmyn 
ma: ' di:n 


TABLE 4 

(OA c atf) 

(OA c akA) 

(H ’asfe'ad, OA C agcf) 

(H Idem, OA c a&t:si) 

(OA z AJ,Ai:n) 

(Ii ’ma c dan) 


baggage ' 

photograph ' 

marriage contract' 

juice' 

twenty ' 

copper ' 


In Socotri both pharyngals tend to become glottals, as in certain of the Ethiopian languages. 
Thus: 


ha, ha 

o c kt, Q^ki, d^ht 
c o d, ’ad 
c ai, ^ah 


TABLE 5 

'here ' 

'brother' 

'life' 

'up to' 


For the MSA languages as a group it could probably be argued that ' as a consonant passes 
easily into a conditioning of the vowel of the contiguous syllable, and sometimes also of 
a following syllable. 

Thus in the S example jjcum (a variant of ^a c m 'foot') the vowel a is lengthened and realized 
with the pharyngal constriction required for the enunciation of e . This feature can be 
represented as in a:m . 

In M this pharyngal constriction is absent but the vowel e occurs in these circumstances in 
place of a. In H a is often replaced by ya[:) in these circumstances, and in all the 
mainland languages there is (often) concomitant palatalization of contiguous velars. Thus: 
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TABLE 6 

S M H 

ba:l, ba c l, b c al bz:l bya:l 'possessor §c. ' 

yank^a c y Q nk L Je: , yanke: ^ yankya: 'he may come' 

2.1.2. THE GLOTTAL I ZED CONSONANTS 

The fact that there is in the MSA languages a series of glottalized consonants is a feature 
of great interest for the Ethiopian languages. It has been argued by most Semitists that the 
original emphatic consonants of the Semitic languages were velarized consonants, as in Arabic, 
and that the ejectives in the Semitic languages of Ethiopia developed locally, perhaps under 
the influence of the Cushitic languages of the area. 2 

The glottalization in the realization of these consonants seems not to be as strong as in 
the equivalent consonants in, say, Amharic and it does seem to be true that the aspiration 
of most of the corresponding non -glottalized consonants constitutes an important element in 
the distinction of glottalized/non-glottalized pairs. 

Nevertheless although the degree of glottalization can vary in strength, dependent on a 
number of factors, such as whether a consonant is initial, medial, or final and the effect of 
contiguous consonants, it is a distinctive feature of some importance. In such contexts the ' 
quality of the vowels being raised, as for example in the M minimal pair: 

to : b ' to repent ' t’ o'- b ' tree name ' 

What is doubtful is the relation of the glottalized consonants to the categories "voiced" and 
"voiceless". The post-glottalized (ejective) consonants have partially voiced and more 
rarely wholly voiced variants. Similarly the pre-glottalized consonant *5 has a voiceless 
variant 0 ’ . 

Native speakers seem to have difficulty on occasions in distinguishing between certain of 
these voiced variants of glottalized consonants and their non-glottalized (voiced) correlates. 
This is particularly so in regard to the "contrasting" pair A'/z, though to my ear there is 
considerably more tenseness involved in the articulation of a'. 

Certain morphological features show that from a classificatory point of view the mainland 
languages put the glottalized consonants with the voiced consonants. Thus the definite 
article and the prefix to the intensive -conative verbal theme are a-/e- before voiced and 
glottalized consonants, but zero before voiceless consonants. 3 Thus: 

TABLE 7 

M a-ge:d 'the skin' a-k’a:b 'the heart' kawb 'a/the wolf' 

H a-go:d a-k’alb kawb, ko:b 

S c-jo'-d e-k’elb ko'-b 


2 But cf. Ullendorff, The Semitic languages of, Ethiopia: A aompajiative phonology, London 1955, 
p. 155. Ullendorff cites Brockelmann (Gl/G, i, p. 121) and a more explicit claim by 
Bergstrasser (EinfiuhAung in die. Aemltiichen SpAachen, Munich 1928, p. 5). 

3 For a fuller statement, see the author's article on the definite article listed in the 
bibliography. 
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M ago: nob 'to try' ak’o:b a l 'to point to' ko:fiom 'to be generous' 

H agz:nab ah’ a: but the q-ibtah, ke.:notn 

S e gonb stz’iout (trans.) 1 feu Auiw 

Since the phonetic feature involved (namely the fact that the glottalized consonants are 
perhaps best defined as partially voiced, rather than either voiced or voiceless) is 
paralleled by the morphological treatment of the glottalized consonants as voiced consonants, 
it is clear that further experimental work on this series of consonants should yield 
interesting results. 

The use of the symbols ’ n. and ’l in the series of glottalized consonants set out in the 
general table above is tentative. In words, such as M Aql joi’n. ('to go') and m a yo:’l ('to 
turn aside'), the glottalization seemed to myself and one of my colleagues, Professor J. 
Camochan, to be part of the vocalic segment of the syllable. Since such glottalization is 
regularly associated with n and l however, it seems to explain the observed facts better to 
postulate the existence of the glottalized consonants ’ K and ’l. It is of interest in this 
context that from the earliest times n. and t are defined as having emphatic allophones in 
Arabic. 

2.1.3. THE LATERALS X AND z 

These sounds, which have disappeared from the other Semitic languages, are undoubtedly very 
old. The description of dad given by the Arab grammarians leaves little doubt that it in 
early Islamic times represented a voiced lateral (here z) and not the velarized d which later 
replaced the lateral sound. Its voiceless equivalent, J, is a member of the early Semitic 
triad i/X/X, its existence being attested in Ethiopic and Hebrew orthography, though the 
sound itself has disappeared, and in the orthography of Epigraphic South Arabian. 

The sounds are produced by retracting the right comer of the mouth and forcing a stream of 
air between the teeth and the inside of the cheek at the right side of the mouth, with the 
tongue-tip in the f-position. 

2.1.4. THE PALATO-ALVEOLARS AND PALATALIZED CONSONANTS 

The palato-alveolars X’ and z arise through the fronting and palatalization of the velars k’ 
and g; and X, where it^is not original, from the fronting and palatalization of fe. Thus 
compare the following S examples: 


TABLE 8 


X'-Oict 

'town' 

[Sem. kAy] 

moX’ haynun 

' shin-bone ' 

[M mok’kaynon; cf. also S kohaynhon 'clavicles' 

X’etn 

'scorpion' 

[MH k’obayn ] 

X'et Safi 

'elbow' 

[MH X’ofifay, Sem. k^ui/yi?)] 


'to drink' 

[M tok’ {< h-t-k’ y^Xky)] 

mono ’ -in ot 

'a rude gesture' 

[M monk’oAdtt] 

hayX’ 

'coast' 

[M hayk’ ] 


Compare also S hanX’tyoh 'crab' and perhaps hanX’uk (or feaneufe 9 ) 'land-crab', though these 
seem to be the only occurrences of i’ in S. 
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The ejective Z’ is also relatable to -6 as in the example: 

M Z'a ba? 'finger' 

H kaZ’ba'’ 

5 A’ba c 

S ’ ba c 


It might indeed be argued that in MH Z’ is relatable only to i * and in S only to . This 
seems to fit all the known facts, but on the other hand V is not of common occurrence, though 
it occurs more frequently in S than in M. 

The sibilant Z, resulting from the palatalization of fe, occurs sporadically in all the MSA 
languages , as e . g . : 


MH -5a bdz:t 'liver' 

§ Zubdet 

S Zabdah. 


The incidence of Z< k is, however, higher in S than in the other MSA languages. Thus: 


TABLE 9 


M 

H 

S 

s 


fea namo:t 

kanamo : t 

Z-int'-t 

kanum 

' louse ' 

fee. : mi:m, 

Zaml'.m 

Zbnim 


'teat -mask' 

Ze.:mt:m 

dakcr.k 

daha:k 

dkaZ 


'to skin' 

k<z.:naZ 

ke.:naZ 

Zu/iA 

i><zhaZ 

'belly' 

'’aka y 

%£L: 

v » 

kt 

'we two' 

nt:ko:b 

siakz: b 

AAob 


'riding- camels 


The palato-alveolar z, which does not occur in M or H, in S is derived from g , and in S from 
g or k’ . Since in many dialects of S fe’ is usually (but not always) realized as the voiced 
correlate of fe’ it may be that z is derived from this variant, or alternatively that it is 
the (non- glottal ized) voiced correlate of Z’ . The following are representative examples of 
z<g in S: 


S 

S 

TABLE 10 

M 


e azak 

(-teG) 

(te:0) 

'woman' 

zXnmak, 

z-OCCt 

g-c : fie, -mo it 

' dom fruit' 

ginmak 

fazhaK 'field' 

l$egA 

{gaA.cU:Z ) 

'desert; bedouin country 

z id 

z id 

{?a:> lk’) 

'nerve' 

[mab r alok] 

zXntt 

gaH<L:t 

'f. slave' 

c aygi 

yuzl, yozt 

ycuvgZ 

'two men' 
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Compare the following examples of z<k’ in S: 

s S M 

zadha*. [k’ak rf) k’a:daa 

heza Xek’e kak’o: 

c amzaht c amk’t ?a:mk’ay 

Besides the palatals discussed above palatalization occurs extensively in both S and S. In 
Socotri g, fe' and fe may occur in the contiguity of the front vowels as j [gd, dz) , c’ and c 
[t*, kd) respectively. These allophones, except j, are rather unstable. In the case of 
J < 9 however, the influence of Arabic is almost certainly a factor of importance. Thus: 

je-.dah j to ( arrive'; jzhtm ’to arrive at midday'; j&:d 'to examine'; jizl 'to stop 
working ; jekt valley, water-course' 5c. : elUki 'we two remained' (< k*y ) ; 

1-lkUol that he may' (k(k)i); tjakLUl he measures' (kyl) ; \iovi 'it was short' (liny) ; 
yakdotab he writes (ktb) , d, c.: l-lc’abat 'that he may teach' (k’bt); c’a'Zhan 
houses (k' c n); mtc’ hal 'receptacle' (k’ hi) ; yac’ant’um 'he chews' (k'nt’m), 5c. 

Compare also (gd<g<k') : 


'pot' 

'to water' 
'medium' 


yagdoban 'he buries’ (k’bn); U)gyudzm 'it is closed' ( k’ dm ); y 3 gHat 'he calculates' 
(k'uif’) 5c. 


In 5 such palatalized variants occur only for g and Z, and the allophones which occur in the 
contiguity of front vowels, namely j (gfj) and z, are more stable. Thus: 

hi-Oi ']3ipe ' (ign); fiZjun 'cup' Mngn ) ; jeb 'vulva' (gbb?) ; jlatet 'mangy' (gab); 
yajeg ' little man' (y yg) ; hljot black centipede'; tujun 'rich man' (tgn) ; ejk 
face ' (u>gh ) ; glzed 'skins' (gZd ) ; yuzl 'expensive' (yZw/y ) ; h^lzat 'fruit' (kfil) ; 
kuzet kidney (klw/y) ; ak’to-z 'to get oneself ready' (k’bZ); k’o:zl 'tribesman’ 

(k'bl); mak’ttzl 'naughty' (li’ly ) ; mlzl 'to be full’ (mZy/’’); mtzhat 'salt' (mlh) ; 
nt-.zln ant' (nml) ; eVoz l 'to pray' (*’lw/y) 5c. 

2.1.5. THE CONSONANTS m, AND b IN S 

Neither m nor b may occur in intervocalic position in §. Though there appear to be exceptions, 
most of these can be explained in terms of anaptyctics not affecting syllabication. In place 
of intervocalic b, a form, dependent on its syllabic and phonetic features, has compensatory 
lengthening of the vowel, or one of the semi-vowels occurs. In place of intervocalic m, a 
form has compensatory lengthening, nasalization and raising of the vowel. The raising of a 
vowel however occurs regularly with the nasals m and n in any case. Thus: 


s 

M 


lo'-d 

Zabo-d 

'to hit' 

maynzit 

myanbe:t 

'acquaintance (ship) ' 

ktxot, kltyol 

kata bo :t 

'she wrote' 

Mot 

a-bayt 

' the house ' 

kalk’u-.t 

halk'amo :t 

'adam's apple' 

yOz 

yamo : z 

'to wink, blink' 

nl:d 

name : d 

'ash' 

u‘-tan 

a-mo:tan 

'the flesh of the back 
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Although nasalization is normally found in words with radical m when it occurs intervocal - 
ically, it is not invariably found, especially in contexts involving nasal consonants, as in 
the example yvi-.zin [nml] already quoted. 


6. THE RELATION 

OF Z AND 

h IN THE MSA LANGUAGES 


>, -6 frequently 
Thus: 

occurs where M and its dialects have 

TABLE 11 

k, and where S 

M 

S 

S 


-k 

V 

-4 

-h, -Z 

'his, him' 

ka[h) 

V 

-ie 

yhe. 

'he' 

kabcr-d 

v . 

•4o • u 


'to crouch' 

load 

Z&d 

Zod, had 

'to block' 

ho : t 

Za^at 


'belly' 

ki:ma. 

Zl c 

hema c 

'to hear' 

hojm 

Zum 

Zem 

'name ' 

kaW.k’ 

iotLok' 

( y) hoh.sk’ 

'to steal' 

he.:t 

Zet 

ya^t 

'six' 

mah 

maZk 


' ghee ' 

bak&:l 

b&Zal 

be.haZ 

'to be cooked' 

xo:t 

Zxot 

Zkoh 

'armpit' 


The H word for the last example however is maZxawt, but this probably reflects S influence. 

In one or two instances M h corresponds to S yh/Z , as hamo: z, S yhamaz 'to shake milk for 
butter' and M mzoihoh 'teeth', S mazohoZ 'molar teeth'. 


2.2. The Vowel System and Stress 

Vowel quality and quantity are closely related to stress in the MSA langugges and for this 
reason it is convenient to treat them together. Unless otherwise defined the vowel symbols 
used below can be assumed to have approximately their IPA values. 

In M and H the vowel system consists of two short vowels, a and a, and five long vowels a: 

(e:), e. - , o: and a:. With certain exceptions a occurs only in stressed closed syllables 
while a can occur in either open or closed syllables, stressed or unstressed. 

In final "open" unstressed syllables the short vowels a and Z can occur. These certainly 
arise from the long vowels a: [< a c ) and Z: (< Z: , yZ, Zy) , and may indeed be definable in 
terms as half- long. Compare MH no:ka, no:ka‘ 'to come'; M abe:ZZ, H a.bya:ti 
my master'). Phonetically all final "open" syllables are closed by h oft. 9 and 
this may contribute to the shortening of such vowels. 

Long vowels occur only in stressed open syllables or stressed final -WC syllables. Thus cf. 

H labo:d 'he hit' with labado't 'she hit'; it is possible however for a form to have more than 
one stressed long vowel, as e.g. M 7 a :mo:n. 'he said'. In H such forms tend to shorten the 
non-final long vowel, as e.g. '>mo:n 'he said'. 


phonological 
^God' (lit. ' 
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In both M andH the quality of e: and o: is very close in most consonantal environments, and 
they are difficult to distinguish phonetically from i: and a: respectively. Both £.- and o: 

(and occasionally l: and u:) relate to earlier a.: and to stressed short a. Thus M j ]o:4 'axe', 
fato:b 'he wrote' and i>abt:b 'cause'. It is not possible to say what determines whether an 
earlier stressed a becomes a: or o: because the facts are not altogether clear, but it may be 
that -aOe.*C, whereas -aC(a)>o:C. The evidence from Ethiopic seems to indicate that MSA verbs 
may have retained their final vowel longer than nouns. MSA feminine nouns however have both 
e and o feminine endings, as, e.g. M Aokobe.-f, S 'll \et 'town' and M naxQmoU, $ fixWt 
Egyptian vulture ' . 

In M and H the long vowel a: is limited in occurrence to certain phonetic contexts, principally 
those involving c radicals, glottalized consonants and, in certain cases, the guttural conso- 
nants other than e . However M and H differ in a number of respects in relation to the last 
group, as, e.g.: M y o.-baA, H ya:baA 'pregnant camel'; M ko:ti, H ka:l 'to beckon'; M xo:mb, 

H xa:mah 'fifth', he. 

In S and S the range of vowels is larger, namely a, £, e, a, l, o, o, and a, all of which can 
occur nasalised in S under the influence of am radical. 

In S, although there are definable exceptions, o and e occur only in closed syllables, while 
o and e occur in open stressed syllables (and before k in final unstressed syllables) . 

In S and S vowels are long in stressed open syllables and in final stressed VC syllables, but 
it would seem that length here is a phonetic rather than a phonological feature. In both S 
and S however the vowel of the penultimate syllable of forms such as S te.:£ay, S la: ta c (to 
kill) seems to be phonologically long, under the influence of the final c /y radical. In § 
also where b or m is elided intervocal ically, the resulting vowel seems to be phonologically 
long. 

The evidence from MH indicates that in the MSA languages there has been regression of stress in 
forms which had earlier had a series of short syllables, the stressed vowel being lengthened 
and raised to o : or £:. The process has been modified in S however and to some extent 
reversed in S. Thus compare with a possible earlier fiakaza, M Aa'feo: z, S Ao'fcoz (Afcuz) and S 
'ftakoz 'to straighten; to stick in' be. 

In S however and to a lesser extent in S the consonantal context has a much greater effect on 
the quality of the vowels of forms, and in S also on the stress pattern of forms. 

Thus in MH except where gutturals are involved, in the simple sound verb an earlier CaCaC(a) 
regularly gives CoCo:C (o:>aw after glottalized and lateral consonants). Compare: 


M 

S 

S 


boAO : fe 

'be 'a ok 


'to kneel' 

bsAO : z 

'bt\ oz 


'to come out; receive visitors 

ba'zauMi 

' bo ' zoA 

'baza/L 

'to tear' 

do (jo: A 

'do ' fjoA 

'do j]oA 

'to push' 

dako :tn 

’du’lzurn 

'dofeom 

'to blunt'; (S) 'to push' 

fado-.ti 

’ j]d 'doA 


'to outstrip' 

fia'k'awS 



'to shatter' 

f]oAO : k 

'tfe'Aofe 


'to wipe' 

ft ato:H 

(]i:oA 


'to turn aside' 

g abo:m 

'go ’ Bum 


'to lop off' 

gozorm 

'gu'zum 

'gozom 

'to swear' 
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M 

S 

S 

(continued] 

hatio : k ' 


’kyat iok’ 

'to steal' 

kabo:n 

hum 


'to hide' 

katio : b 

1 ko ’a.o b 


'to screw' 

ka t>o:l 

k&o-t 


'to be too tired' 

kato : b 

ktob 

ktob 

'to write' 

fe* adeem 

'k’o’dum 

’k’ adorn 

(M) 'to precede'; (S) 'to take out 
the animals in the morning'; (S) 'to 
stand guard; precede' 


It is difficult to generalise when so much remains to be observed but the facts indicate, as 
was suggested above, that in the MSA languages the stress regressed to the final syllable 
wherever there was no pre- final long syllable in a form. Certain exceptions to this general 
tendency can be defined, as for example in the forms having a final guttural radical discussed 
above . 

In § however a contrary tendency has resulted in many forms having multiple stress, the vowels 
of stressed open syllables being phonetically long, but probably phonologically short. 

In S except in very few forms (such as those of unsuffixed subjunctive forms] stress is 
regularly penultimate and all vowels phonologically short. The quality of these phonologically 
short vowels in final position nevertheless shows fairly clearly that they were earlier long 
vowels both in S and in S. 


3. MORPHOLOGY 


3.1. The Morphology of the Verb 

3.1.1. THE THEMES 

The MSA verbal system agrees with N. Semitic in that the derived themes are characterised by 
prefixation and infixation and by the lengthening of internal vowels; but it agrees with S. 
Semitic in that the prefixes and infixes may be applied to more than one kind of base, though 
not in all themes. Thus compare the schema of the simple and derived themes set out below: 

TABLE 12 




(1) 

(2) 

SIMPLE VERB 

M 

CaCo : C 

Ce. •• CaC 


H 

CaCo : C 

Ce.-CsC 


S 

Ca'CoC 

’CeCaC 


S 

'CaCoC 

’CeCaC 

INTENS IVE - CONATIVE 

M 

(a)Co:CaC 4 



H 

(a]Ce:CaC 4 



s 

(e) 'CoCaC 4 



s 

'CoCaC 



4 The prefix is added only to verbs whose initial radical is voiced or glottalized. 
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CD 

(2) (Table 12 continued) 

CAUSATIVE 

M 

(ha)CCo:C 



H 

(a) CCo:C 



S 

(e)C'CeC 



S 

' (a)CCaC 


REFLEXIVE 

M 

aC£aCo:C 

Ca.-TCaC 5 


H 

aCtaCo -'C 

'CatCaC 


S 

aCta ’CeC 

'CoCCaC 


S 

? 

'CoCaCaC 

CAUSATIVE-REFLEXIVE 

M 

4aCCo :C 

•6aCe;CaC 


H 

AaCCo :C 

•4a 'CaCaC 


S 

AaC'CeC 

4a 'C eCaC 


S 

'■iaCCaC 

4a 'CaCaC 6 


These may be set out in other ways and the following schema for M shows a closer approximation 
to Ethiopic, given that internal gemination is not a feature of MSA derived verbs. 


TABLE 13 

(a) (b) 

STEM CAUS . 

1. SIMPLE VERB CaCo :C/Ce: CaC (ha)CCo:C 

2. INTENSIVE-CONATIVE (a)Co:CaC 


(C) (d) 

REFLEX . CAUS . REFL . 

aCtaCo : C 4aCCo •• C 

CcufCaC 4aCe:CaC 


It will be noted that there are no derived themes with a t- or an n- prefix, though the latter 
occurs with quadriliteral verbs. 


3.1.2. PERFECT, IMPERFECT, SUB.7IJNCTIVE 

Like Ethiopic, the subjunctive of MSA differs in syllabication from the imperfect. Note the 
suffix -n of the imperfect in (2a), (lc) , and (2d). Thus (perfect/ imperf ./subj .) : 

TABLE 14 

(la.l) MH kato:b/yako:tab/yakte:b 'to write' 

S ka' tob/ t/a' kotab/ ' yaktub 

S ' kat^b/ ya' kotab/l-tk' teb 


5 This is usually realized as 'CatCaC, 'CotaCaC the first of which may be a better base form 
for M. 

6 In this case 4a 'CeCaC is probably the base-form, but in the examples collected the initial 
radical requires the occurrence of a following a. 
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(la. 2) Ml 

S 
S 

(2a) M 

H 
S 
S 

(lb) M 
H 
S 
S 

(lc) M 
H 
§ 

S 

(2c) M 

H 

• 

S 

s 

(l d) M 
H 
S 
S 

(2d) M 

H 
S 
S 


T. M. Johnstone 

(Table 14 continued) 

te • b ex// yatbo : X 7 
to. -• x/ yati ' z>xj yot'boX 
'dekax/ ya ' dekoX/Z-td ’ kaX 

axo : kab/ya 'xakban/ yaJio : ka b 
axe. : kab/yaxe : ka ban/ yaxe : ka b 
e 'Xa kab/ya 'xukban/ya 'Xakab 
zomal/ya ' zomaZan/Z-ZzomaZ 

hanAo:m/ yahanAo tm/ya 'hanAam 
anA o : m/yanA o:m/ya' hanAam 
en’ Atm/ yen' Am/ ' yenAam 7 8 
'aniaX/ya 'neZux/ 'Z-on£aX 9 


to be broken' 

'to mention' 

'to put (a pot) on the fire 

'to put saddle-cloths on' 
'to breathe' 

'to advance' 


aktaZo : h/ yaktaZe: han/ yaktaZo : h 'to be troubled' 
aktaZo : h/yaktaZe.: han/ yakte:Zah 
ak 'te 'lei! yak 'te 'Zehan/yakt a 'la£ 


' hcotagax/ya utago :x/ya ( \te-gaX 
' ^atgax/ ya^ta go: x/ yah' tagaX 
' hatgux/ yah 'te 'gax/ yah ' tegax 

'matadaX/yam ' tadaX/Z-Zm ' tadaX 

Aawbo : d/yaAauibo :d/ ya 'loZbad 
AaZbo :d/ yalaZbo :d/ya ’AaZbad 
AaZ ' bed/ yaAaZa: d/ ya AeZbad 
' AamtaZ/ yaZ ' metoZ/Z-t' AemtaZ 


to burst, split open 

'to ponder' 

'to be hit' 

'to talk with each other' 


AaZe: bad/ yaAZabdan/ yaAZe: bad 'to hit back, try and hit each other' 
•6a 'Zabad/ yaA ' Zabdan/ yaA ' Zabad 
Ae'Ze:d/yaA ' Zebdan/ yalZe:d 
Aa'kaZah/yaA'haZah/Z-Z'Aaktah 'to go early' 


7 In la. 2 both the S and S patterns indicate that the MH imperfect was earlier yaCaCoX. Since 
anaptyctic vowels occur freely in MH wherever two-consonant clusters occur, this distinction 
can no longer be made. 

8 Viz. cm > -on and am > am. 

9 Viz. o X > uX. 
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The verb in MSA has three numbers, singular, dual and plural. The dual has three persons 
including a first person. 10 The revelant suffixes and affixes for the perfect are: 


TABLE 15 




MH 

s 

S 

Sing. 

3 m. 

- 

- 

- 


3 f 

-o:t/ -<L:t l 1 

-ot 

-oh 


2 m 

-fe 

-fe 

-fe 


2 f. 

-A 

V 

-2> 

V 

-A 


1 c. 

-k 

-k 

-fe 

Du. 

3 m. 

-o- 

-'o 

-0 


3 f. 

-to: 

-'to 

-ato 


2 c. 

-kt 

V , 

-AX. 

-kt 


1 c. 

-kt 

V . 

-AX. 

-kt 

PI. 

3 m. 

V-am/V 1 2 

- 

V 12 


3 f. 

- 

- 

- 


2 m. 

-ham 

-kum 

-kan 


2 f. 

-kan 

-kan 

-kan 


1 c. 

-an 

-an 

-an 

For the imperfect and 

SUBJUNCTIVE : 






TABLE 16 




M 

S 

S 

Sing. 

3 m. 

ya- 

ba- 

ya- 


3 f. 

ta- 

ta- 

ta- 


2 m. 

ta- 

ta - 

ta- 


2 f. 

ta-...V/t 13 

> 

i 

$ 

ta-...V 


1 c. 

a- 

a- 

3~ 

Dual 

3 m. 

ya~ . . . -o : 

ya -. . . -o 

ya~. . . -o 


3 f. 

ta-. . . - 0 : 

ta - . . . -o 

ta- . . . -o 


2 c. 

ta~. ..-o: 

ta-.. .-o 

ta-.. .-o 


1 c. 

0 ~ • • • ~ 0 • 

a -. . . -o 

a-. . . -o 


10 This has been noted otherwise only for Ugaritic. See also the bibliography. 
11 -z:t is characteristic of the intensive -conative theme and of passives. 

12 V = an internal vowel change. 

1 depending on the type of verb. Many classes have both V and -t. 
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(Table 16 

continued) 




M 


S 

S 

3 

m. 


. . -am 

t/a- 

t/a- 

3 

f. 

ta — . 

. . -an 

ta — . . . —an 

ts — . . . —an 

2 

m. 

ta-. 

. . -am 

ta- 

ta- 

2 

f. 

ta — . 

. . -an 

ts-. . . -an 

ya ~. . . -an 

1 

c. 

no- 


na- 

na- 


Although internal vowel change in M and S distinguishes persons , vowel changes also occur in 
M, and to some extent in H, whenever a syllable is closed. The following examples show that 
this principle operates differently in M and H, the former being more conservative in this 
respect. The equivalent § and S forms do not show this. Thus: 


For the perfect: 


TABLE 17 



M 

H 

S 

S 

Sing. 

3 m. 

bate : b 

bato : b 

ba 'tab 

ba'tab 1 * 

3 f. 

bats bo • t 

batabo :t 

bati’ot 

ba 'tobok 

2 m. 

ba 'tabb 

bato:bab 

ba 'tabb 

ba 'tabb 

2 f. 

ba 'tabl 

bato : baZ 

ba ’tobZ 

ba 'tobZ 

1 c. 

ba 'tabb 

bato : bab 

ba 'tobb 

ba 'tabb 

Du. 

3 m. 

batabo: 

batabo: 

batt'o 

ba 'to bo 

3 f. 

batabto : 

batabto : 

batab 'to 

ba ’tobato 

2 c. 

ba 'tabbt 

bato : b (a) bt 

ba 'tabXt 

ba 'tabbt 

1 c. 

ba 'tabbt 

bato: b la) bi 

ba 'tabXt 

ba 'tabbt 

PI. 

3 m. 

ba ’tawb 

ba 'tabam 

ba 'tab 

'batab 

3 f. 

bato : b 

bato b 

ba 'tob 

'batab 

2 m. 

ba 'tabbam 

bato: b la) bam 

ba 'tobbum 

ba 'tabban 

2 f. 

ba ’tabban 

bato :b la) ban 

ba 'tabban 

ba 'tabban 

1 c 

bato : ban 

bato : ban 

ba 'ta:n 

ba 'toban 


The subj. has the same affixes as the imperf . , but the 2f.s. always has final -l in M and, in 
all of the languages except H, an l- prefix occurs before certain of the forms. In S and S 
pi. forms show V. Thus compare the imperf. and subj. forms conjugated below. 15 


1 “"Though there is considerable variety in S (as in S) in the formation of simple verbs of this 
class, it should be pointed out that in most disyllables the penultimate syllable is promi- 
nent (stressed) . However there are disadvantages to transcribing the base-form as btab in 
this context. 

15 Jhe verbs are M habo:z 'to stand upright, stick in the ground'; H labo:d 'to shoot, hit'; 

S Ha' i o4 'to kick' and S 'h’ab oH. 'to bury'. 
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IMPERFECT : 



M 

H 

S 

S 

Sing. 

3 m. 

yano fea z 

yaLo : bad 

i/a 'no fat 

ya 'k’aban 

3 f. 

tano:kaz 

taLo : bad 

ta nofat 

ta ' k’ aban 

2 m. 

tano : kez 

taLo : bad 

ta no^at 

ta 'k’ aban 

2 f. 

tana:ka z 

tata:bad 

ta nth 3-6 

ta ' k ’ a btn 

1 c. 

ano:ka z 

aLo : bad 

a ’nohet 

a 'k’aban 

Du. 

3 m. 

yanks zo : 

yatbado : 

yanah 'to 

ya 'k’abano 

3 f. 

tankazo: 

tat bade: 

tanah ’to 

ta ’k’abano 

2 c. 

tankazo: 

talbado : 

tana ^ to 

ta 'k’abano 

1 c. 

ankazo: 

aLbado : 

ana & 'to 

a 'k’abano 

PI. 

3 m. 

ya 'nakzam 

ya to : badam 

ya no^at 

ya 'k’oban 

3 f. 

ta 'nakzan 

tato : badan 

ta 'nafitan 

ta 'k’abanan 

2 m. 

ta 'nakzam 

tato : badam 

ta naf^at 

ta 'k’oban 

2 f. 

ta 'nakzan 

tato : badan 

ta 'nafitan 

ta 'k’abanan 

1 c. 

nano : kaz 

nato : bad 

na 'na&t 

na ' k’ aban 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

M 

H 

• 

S 

S 

Sing. 

3 m. 

yanka: z 

yatba:d 

' yan^at 

l-tk’ 'ben 

3 f. 

ta> ika:z 

tatba:d 

tonhat 

tak’ 'ben 

2 m. 

tanka: z 

tatba:d 

'tonfat 

tak ’ 'ben 

2 f. 

tanka: zt 

tatba:d 

'tinhat 

tak’ 'ban 

1 c. 

L-anka:z 

atba:d 

't-anfat 

L-ak’ 'ben 

Du. 

3 m. 

yankazo: 

yatbado : 

yanah 'to 

L-tk’ 'beno 

3 f. 

tankazo: 

tatbado : 

tana h to 

tak’ 'beno 

2 c. 

tankazo: 

tatbado : 

tana ^ to 

tak’ 'beno 

1 c. 

l-ankazo: 

atbado : 

L-anah '-60 

L-ak’ 'beno 

PI. 

3 m. 

yanka: zam 

yat ' badam 

yen' fat 

L-tk’ ’ban 

3 f. 

tanka zan 

tat' badan 

tan' {±otan 

tak’ 'benan 

2 m. 

tanka: zam 

tat ' badam 

tan' hat 

tak ’ 'ban 

2 f. 

tankazan 

tat 1 badan 

tan' h^tan 

tak’ 'benan 

1 c. 

nanka: z 

natba:d 

'nan fat 

nak ’ 'ben 


The 2 f.s. forms with final t in MH can be presumed to occur since the distinction between a: 
and l: (as between o: and uO is greatly weakened, and the mutation of a : , to t: is therefore 
inadequately distinctive. 
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3.1.4. SUBJUNCTIVE IN -(a)n 

The verb in M 16 and S has a further subj . formation which, to the best of my knowledge, is not 
described in the earlier literature. It is possible therefore that comparable forms do not 
occur south of Dhofar. These forms have an -(a) a suffix and seem to correspond formally to 
the modus energicus jussive formations in Arabic, but in M and S they occur only in sentences 
involving unreal conditions (for examples see Notes on syntax below) . 

Forms of this category show in S vowel and syllabic changes, as well as suffixation of -n. 

In M such changes are confined to the change of final syllable -o:- to -£•*- and the shortening 
of a long vowel on syllable closure. Thus (PERF./suBJ./-n forms): 


TABLE 19 


M 

ta fail/ yat fail/ yatfa:lan 

'to spit' 

S 

h&z/ 1 yakmaz/yak 'm-Lzan 

'to jump' 

M 

A z: lam/yaAlo : m/yaAlz : man 

'to be safe' 

S 

’xzlafayxa 'lofayax 'LL fan 

'to stay on after s.o. ' 

M 

dal/yadlz -H yadlz : lan 

'to know (a road) ' 

S 

kab/’yakkab/yakb<L:an 

'to get down' 

M 

‘fa : mo :K./ya c mz:K./ya' ? mz:Han 

'to say' 

S 

'ttfi/ya* 'man./ycL c 'm-Oian 


M 

z aha: fi/yazho : fi/yaz' hayfian 

'to move along sitting' 

S 

ta ' kali’ / yal ' hok’ / ya l ' kik’ an 

'to catch up with' 

M 

ko:tiak/yako:n.ak./ya’ kasikan (2a) 

'to move' 

S 

xuAb/ya 'xanb/ya 'xuAban (2a) 

'to spoil' 

M 

haM>o:m/ya ' hanAam/ya 'hanAaman 

'to breathe' 

S 

c d ' knA/ ’ yedkax/ yad ' koian 

'to lean on' 

M 

axtaZo -• fa/yaxtalo : yax.tale.: fan 

'to let s.o. down' 

S 

ax 'te. 'lufayax ' ti 'lofayax ' tz 'LL fan 


M 

\ojfaaatl yafaz-.hsti ya^ ’tafctan 

'to relent' 

S 

'yatbaK/yaytz : n/ yaytz : Kan 

'to gather' (intr. : pi. forms) 

M 

la: qo 1 1/ yalz: qal/ yat>z‘- QaZan 

'to hasten' 

S 

ia c ' 3 za/ ya 'la^faK./ y l la c cBKan 

'to ask pardon' 

M 

lamz:Aah/yalmz:Aak/yal ' moAhan 

'to shake hands' 

S 

Aa ’ fadaK./ yaA ' fadaK/yal 1 fadanan 

'to outstrip' 

M 

ank’ a Kbo :V /t {an ' k’ ajibat’ /yan'k’ aAbat’an 

'to hold up the hands in horror 

S 

anfab' 3 zb/ yan ' 3ab Bab/ yan ' BabBaban 1 7 

'to drag behind' 


1 6 H exx. are limited to one or two forms, and I was unable to elicit further exx. (but only 
perf. forms) on a visit in early 1974. It is certain however that they exist though they 
may be obsolescent. 

17 If this form is correct, then the suffix is -n, not -an. 
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Passive forms occur in the MSA languages, though this is pointed out in the SAE material only 
for Socotri. Thus for M 18 and S (perf./imperf./subj. Active forms are bracketed): 


M [Ha&o:&/ya ' Hafa/yaH^ete) 

( to : tay/yalo : tay / t/siute : y ) 

[Ha ' A’ awn/ yaHo •&’ an/ yate’ a: n) 
( hawk’ a: /yahauk’ a: /ya ’hawk’ a) 
i ( haglo :l/yahaglo :l/ ya 'haggalj 

S [Ha '{,06/ya 'Hofa*/ 1 yoH^ai > ) 
[le.:tay/ya 'lotay/' yottay) 
[e'gufan/ye.'gu&nan/ya 'gotfen) 
(eg 'leZ/yag 'let/ ' yeggaZ ) 


TABLE 20 

aH^tte lyax{o :4 /ycui^o : A 
au)tz:y/ycuoto -y/ymto :y 
ate ’a:n/ yate ’ o:n/ yate ’ o •• n 
awk’a:/ yawk • a : / yawk • a : 
a gle.:t/yagalo -LI yaga to :Z 

na ' hit I yaH ' hoi / yaH ’ hoi 
al 1 tty/yal 'toy/yaZ 'toy 
'e'ge'htn 

eg ' ZJJLIya 'ge. 'l oZ/yag 'lot 


to kick' 
to kill' 
to bind' 
to put' 
to boil' 

to kick' 
to kill' 

to trim a camel's eyelash' 
to boil' 


Such forms commonly occur in M and S only in the simple verb, though there are some examples 
above derived from the causative theme. 


3.1.6. NON-OCCURRENCE OF t- 

Certain verbal forms in S and S are characterized by the non -occurrence of the expected t- 
prefix in 2nd person and 3 f. forms. 19 This phenomenon is confined to certain categories of 
form. It occurs in both S and § in passive forms and in imperf . and subj . forms of causative 
and intensive-conative verbs. 


Thus from S Ha' hit 'to be kicked': 

TABLE 21 



IMPERFECT 2 0 

SUBJUNCTIVE 2 1 

Sing. 

3 m. 

yaH 'i$o6 

yaH 1 hoi 

2 m. 

yaH h oi 

(Z-) in' hoi 

2 f. 

yaH ' hit 

[Z-] in' hit 

Dual 

3 f. 

yanfaa 'io 

[Z-)iHha'iO 

2 c. 

yaHha 4o 

[Z.-)iHha 'io 

PI. 

3 f. 

yaH hoiau 

[Z-)Zh’ hoian 

2 m. 

yaH'het 

(l-)iH'fa 4 

2 f. 

yaH ' hoian 

[Z-)Ih’ htean 


18 H examples are not given, but occur frequently in the texts I recorded in early 1974. 
19 0n this phenomenon in S, see also bibliography. 

2 “Usually with the affixed particle d-, as: d-iH& oi etc. 

21 3 m.sing/pl. forms often also have a prefixed Z-. 
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Compare also the following 3 f.s. forms as against the bracketed base-form (3 m.s. perf.): 


TABLE 22 


s 

IMPERFECT 

SUBJUNCTIVE 



( 'anS ah.) 

’neSoh. 

' t- a n&aA 

'to put, send forward' (caus.) 

( ’dakdak) 

'dakdak 

- 

'to tread 

(4-lit. ) 

[dan.) 

doA 

' Z-adaA 

'to live' 

(hollow) 

( 'ehah.) 

'eAaAan 

1-a'^eAiA (2^.4. 

'to light 

(intens.-con.) 

( ' hibai > ) 

s 

'hubai 

- 

'to be imprisoned' (pass.) 

(eb ’ni) 

1 (t)ona 

l-ib’ne 

'to build 

(caus . ) 2 2 

[kaA'beZ) 

yakiAi ' of 

l-a 'keAbal 

'to crawl 


( e ' e uZ am ) 

it-) a' c ulman 

'l-a c lam 

'to teach 

(intens.-con. ) 22 


In both S and S jntensive-conative verbs show some variation in usage. It can be noted that 
hollow verbs in S do not exhibit this feature. 


3.2. The Morphology of the Noun 

The substantive noun has two genders, masculine and feminine, and three numbers, singular, dual 
and plural. The dual is probably obsolescent except in S however. 

feminine nouns, for the most part, are characterized by the endings MH o:£/-e.:£, S -'o t/-'zt 
and S -ok/- ah, or by their allomorphs. For example: 

TABLE 23 

M t’alla) 6o:£ 'cream on warm milk' naxla)le.:£ 'date palm' 

H t’aVfamt nax [a)Zz:t 

S Vi z'(5&£ nax’lzt 

S at’ 'lo&oh ’tarn (a) hah 

It may be that the -o- ending is characteristic of tri-syllabic forms, and the -e- of disyllables, 
but in practice it is difficult to demonstrate that this occurs consistently because of the 
freedom with which anaptyxis occurs at consonant juncture, simultaneously with a contrary 
tendency to elide original short vowels. Thus in the above series the M forms are probably 
best represented phonologically as Vala&o ■£ and naxie.:£ respectively, though V al&o •£ and 
naxatg-.t also occur. 

The sound masculine plural in MH is -i:n, in S -'in and in S ~[h)in, and also -(i)hon. 

The sound feminine plural in MH is -o:£an, -’awtan (less commonly -tan), S -'e£t, -'ati (less 
often -ta); and S -(ajtan (rarely -itan) and -a’nitan. Thus: 


22 The bracketed t indicates that the form occurs with and without the personal prefix. 
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TABLE 24 

(MASCULINE) : 


MH 

ga^o:n/gg^nt:n 

'eyebrow' 

s’ 

'fia. c on./6a. c 'ntn 

'bull' 

S 

'danob/ 'danbkln 

'tail' 


'k’aAon./ 'k’aintn 

'projecting rock' 


'ae Aed/&e ’fiadhon 

'kid' 

(FEMININE) : 


M 

yagano -t/ yaga 'nawtan 

'girl' 


’ia-.taAZ'-t/ ’a: 'tentan 

'buttermilk: butterskin 


‘*a:zdz’-t/?a: 'zadtan 

'upper arm' 

H 

yagano:t/yag(g)o:tan 

'girl' 


‘>atah.&:t/‘>CL ' tantan 

'butter- skin' 

S 

yayb ’ j ot/yagl ' natt 

'girl' 


e czi’ det/ c e' zodta 

'upper arm' 

S 

c aiv 1 gtno h/ c auig 1 htnatan 

'girl, 


'kzZok/hcCL'ata'nltan 

'aunt' 


'leXan/la 'Xantan 

'tongue' 


na 'h tmah/naht'matan 

'vulture' 


All the sound masculine plural affixes would seem to correlate with Ethiopic -a:n though in 
words borrowed from Arabic (assimilated or not) it must be correlated with the sound plural 
ending of that language. 

The dual in the MSA languages is formed by the affixation of -t. However, with one or two 
exceptions, duals occur in M, H and S only in association with the number 2, and this t is 
thought to be part of the numeral. Thus a Mehri understands yaygt Qfw : 'two men' as yayg IQfio : 
and will syllabicate in this way. 

There are in M and S a few duals however which can occur without a numeral, and it is inter- 
esting that these, in some cases, exhibit features that occur in neither singular nor plural. 
Thus losing. /dual/pl.) , M yayg / ' yawgt/y 3 yu:g, S yctg/ 'yozl/ya:g 'man'; M yaggz-tlyag 'gawti/Q, 

5 ya' zet/ya.' jatl/Q 'girl'. 

Other duals __ function as plurals, and are so regarded by native speakers, as, e.g.: M ' ncu> ’ 

[< na, 4’)]), S 'hul’ht (< ^ fokak) 'halves'. 

As would be expected of languages of the S. Semitic group, the MSA languages have broken 
(internal) plurals. Some of the plural patterns (in general terms) show more similarity to 
those of Ethiopian languages than to those of Arabic. Thus, M amgazaAwo:-t/amgazo.*Aaw 'spine'; 
k’dho: {,/k’akyo: X ' stony ground ' ; aya.: /ay'ayul 'brother'; yo : baA/ya 'wabbaA 'heavily pregnant 
camel'; gswjj/ga 'iMa^t 'chest' Sc. 

Another kind of internal plural of frequent occurrence would seem to have been developed within 
the MSA languages. In these the i/z of the final syllable of the singular becomes o/u in the 
plural form. For example MH dafihzn’ /daKho-.i’ , S deA 'kzt>’ /den. 'ko&’ 'kid'; MH maktzb: /maklo’-b, 

S mah'l&b/mah’lob 'unweaned’ camel calf': S 1 e ayia{\/ ' c ayioX 'kid'; 'ma'AhaA/ ’ma c Ah oA 'demon'; 

' fatht / ' Aalh .0 'foal'; ' k’ hathan/ 1 k’ kalhon 'egg ; y nanhan/ y nanyhan 'younger brother ’ , Sc. 
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3.3. Adjectives 

Adjectives in the MSA languages normally exhibit two genders, masculine and feminine, and two 
numbers, singular and plural. In S dual forms have also been recorded but not for the other 
languages of the group. The plural of adjectives is often of common gender. There is con- 
siderable variation in adjective formations, but the examples listed (m.s., f.s./m.pl., f.pl. 
or /c.pl.) are fairly representative. 


M 

TABLE 25 

ks'tiaym, fea' Aaymat/ki:A.o :m, kl: ’tiamtan 

' generous 


a<A)bo:n, awbane:t/l&: ban 

'white ' 

H 

fes 'Aam, ka’ tems t/ he A.e.:m, kate:mo:t 

'generous 


a lbo:n, alba 'nayt/ ’laban 

'white ' 

S 

'nb&’an, n'z>’ e'nut/nl'A’un, n'zi’a'tUtl 

'small' 


lu:n, tii nat/tii nati 

'white ' 

s 

'k’iykan, 'k'lynoh/'k'lyhon, k’an'heban 

'small ' 


'labkan, la 1 blnah/la ' bano , labhl'natan 23 

'white ' 


(du. m. , la'banl, du. f . labl'natl) 


There are certain apparently adjectival formations which are not inflected for gender or 
number, as e.g. , M 'huge' and k’a'teyb 'near', S ’k’&'teb 'near', H k'a'teb 'near'. 

There is a certain hazard in collecting information on S adjectives since nominal and verbal 
formations are used as adjectives, and occur side by side in the same paradigm. The occurrence 
of verbs in place of adjectives is commonly claimed as a fundamental characteristic of the 
Semitic languages, but is a great deal commoner in S than in the other MSA languages. An 
example is: 'tiiyom, hi' yemoh./ ' Klyam, ’dlyam 'long', which of course is 'to be long', though 
positionally and functionally it does not differ from an adjective. 

What seems to be confined to S is the indication of gender by vowel variation as in the examples 
(m.s., f.s./m.du., f.du./m.pl., f.pl.) in the table below. 


TABLE 26 

'zaknan, 'zaknln/zak'nanl, zak 'nA.nl/ 'zaknan, 
za 'konkan 

'ka nkm, ' kah-klm/kah.' kml, ka/i’klmi/kaK’kamh.on, 
ka 'tekam 

'ilybab, ’ Zlyblb/Xly’ babl, Sly' blbl/Sly’ babkan, 
Sa’boyab 

’nablhal, ' nablhll/nab’ loti, nab 'llll/nab 'lalhan, 
na 'bolhal 


’fat' 

'yellow' 

'old' 

' ruined ' 


3.4. The Numerals , 

The numerals in the MSA languages exhibit certain interesting features. The numbers 1-10 are 
set out in the table below (m./f.): 


2 3 In S however many adjectives of colour have common pi. forms. 
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M 

1 fa:f /fayf 

2 Qah.o: /Qa' hay t 

3 Zhale:Q/ia: 'Qayt 

4 ' VaAba/habo:t 

5 ’ xaymah/ xammo :k 

6 hz:t/yate.:t 

7 ho: ba/ya' bayt 

8 Qamo :nt/Qamanyt:t 

9 6e:/Aa:t 

10 ^o:Zah./^a:Zah.e:t 

S 

1 V ad/ fit 

2 Qhoh/Qhat 

3 •Sha'&cO/.Xa.'eext 

4 ' ‘ > oh.ba e /‘ > ah.ba l,: ot 

5 xit>/xuZ 

6 Zzt/Ztat 

7 Xo : C /Xba' c at 

8 '9£hu./0e: 'i-rot 

9 4o c /Aa' c a(/i 

10 1 e a$ah./ c a'$ihat 


TABLE 27 
H 

f a:d/ f&t 
Qah.0 : / 08 '•'lei 

Sa 'layZ/Za: '^ayt, Za:’Qayt 
’ o:h.ba/habo:t 
' xaymah /xammo : h 
'hattah/yatmt 
ho:ba/ha 'bayt 
Qamo :nt/Qamane.:t 
/ha: ' fayt, Sa ' vayt 
‘ i o:lan/‘iaAaHe.:t 

S 

fad/ fay 
fvx/fiih 
'ZiZz/ 'Za e tah 
' 9 oh.ba c /? auba c ah 
' hemih/ ' hamoh, 'hamoy 
yha c t, ya e t/'hya‘ ? tah 
' yhoba 9 / 'hyab c ah 
ta 'moni/ ’tamanih 
4a c / '-&£ c ah 
' c aZah./ e a 'Zihah 


The number "l" is an adjective. The number "2" is used with nouns in the dual. The numerals 
3-10 correlate with nouns in the early Semitic manner t namely masculine numbers enumerate 
feminine nouns and vice-versa; thus M ho,'-t yanz: 0 , S 6zt y'nzQ '6 women', and H xammo : [h] 
ya yu:g '5 men' and xaymaih) ni:Q '5 women'. 

In M and S, and less completely in H, there is a series of numerals for counting days above 2. 
The word for 'day' is of fern, gender. These numbers are: 


Zz:ZaQ ( yw-m ) 

'ZeJZab (e:m) 

3 (days) 

hi:ba 

hi: c 

4 

’xayma(h) 

xZ:% 

5 

dat 

let 

6 

Xi:ba 

li: c 

7 

bi:man 

QZ:n 

8 ' 

ti:&a 

'taf 

9 

' ^ayZah. 

>c aZah. 

10 
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From 6 to 9 the masc. numerals may be used instead of this series. 

For H I have hJ,--ba yi:m '4 days' in a story, but was given no further examples on questioning. 

The numbers 11-19 are often replaced by the equivalent colloquial Arabic numbers, but it is 
evident that the old system is different in two ways: firstly the numbers 13-19 are followed 
by singular or pi. nouns (the plural being more usual), and secondly the two elements of this 
series are both masculine or both feminine. Thus compare the M examples: ^oalah-Zit wa-£a: Qayt 
yayu.:g (or ya.yg') '13 men' and ’’o-.Sah. m-ShaZz:Q yanz:Q (or tz:Q) '13 women' with thg colloquial 
Arabic daZatta:AaA fiaj ja: l /hJjimak '13 men/women' and Classical Arabic QaZa:Qcuta- ^cxaojux ttajuZa: 

' 13 men' and QaZa. : 6a- ^olnnJjx mAa?ak ' 13 women'. 

v/ 

In MH the series 20-90 has been replaced by colloquial Arabic numbers, and this is usually the 
case also in S. However S and S preserve some of the older series as e.g. S Xka 'ZoQ '30' and 
S ’ e aSahak '20', 'SaZok '30'. 

The ordinals in MH are formed on the same pattern as the nomzn agzntxA. Since S and S avoid 
the use of the higher ordinals these may be new formations; and this is also indicated by the 
kind of differences that appear as between M and H and by clear Arabic influences. As against 
this the fem. form meaning ' sixth' in M is undoubtedly based on the ancient root. Thus compare 

TABLE 29 



M 

m. 

f. 

H 

m. 

f. 

1st 

ha:u)Z:Z 

ka.:u)ale.:t 

ka:u)i:Z 

ka:u)aZn:t 

2nd 

main -yah. 

malay3tu:t 

mala-.yah. 

malayah.z:t 

3rd 

So:ZaQ 

Zau>dz:t 

Sn:Zal 2h 

in-.Uat 2 " 

4th 

O 

(D 

-Q 

O 

ah . ' bayt 

nz-ba^ 

KZ'-bcut 

5th 

xo •• maA 

xamkz:t 

xa:mah 

xa:mhat 

6th 

AO' da A 

ladQz-.t 

hz-.tt 

hz • ttat 

7th 

AO : bat 

Aa ' bdyt 

hz'-bai 

hz'-bct^t 

8th 

Qo : ma n 

Qamnn-.t 

Qn:man 

dz’.mnat 

9th 

to-, ah’’ 

ta A ayt 

tz.AOjt 

tz-.ACL^t 

10th 

' ^ay&ah. 

"a: iatie.-. t 

? cr-Sah. 

^a-.Saht 

3.5. The Demonstratives 

The demonstratives are set out below (m. 

, f./pl). 


M 

'this' 

3 o'mah, 

Sr. : ma k/ aZyo : it© k 

TABLE 30 

' that ' 

Se:fe, dayk/aZyz:k or 

H 

3a:, Si.: 

or 


Vcr-kamah, dakamak 

Bz'-k, Bl-'k/Zak or 

'danamah 

, ’danamah/ 'la namah 

2 5 

dcukamah, 'dakamak/ '^aZamah 

S 

'denu, ' 

dinu/Z'zenu 


'Bo'kun, 'dZ'kun/Z'zok 26 

S 

da, da A 

$ 


dak, dal or 

* ■ 

'dadka., 

' dtdha./ 'aZka 


'dadbuk, 'cUdbuk/ 'aZbuk 


24 And other variants, some closer to M. 
25 And ’ZaZamah. 

26 z is of course a palatalized Z. 
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■Hie elements in the MH demonstratives are the base- form and a -mah suffix which occurs as a 
deictic element in other words as e.g. M 'bauxnah 'here'. H and S have an - n - element which 
occurs as a deictic in other compounds, as e.g. S t'a(na), § t'anu and H haiMt'o-.namah (and 
iA)dt o:h) thus . The S forms dadha, etc. are da-d-^ha {ha) ’this which (is) + here’ and 
similarly dadbuk is da-d-buk ... + there’. 


3.6. The Personal Pronouns 

The personal pronouns present certain interesting features in relation to the other South 
Semitic languages. The independent forms are set out below: 


TABLE 31 



M 

H 

S 

S 

sing. 

3 m. 

ha{h) 

ha(h ) 

V 

46 

yhz 

3 f. 

4£.-(h) 

4£.* [hi 

46 

4£ 

2 m. 

hz:t 

hz:t 

hzt 

e: ( han ) 

2 f. 

hz:t 

hz’-t 

hit 

i: [han] 

1 c. 

ho[h) 

holh) 

hz 

'holhon) 

du. 

3 c. 

hay 

hi: 

V , 

4-t 

yhi 

2 c. 

a tay 

ate : 

ti 

ti 

1 c. 

a ’ hay 

stc : 

V . 

4-t 

hi 

pi. 

3 m. 

he.:m 

ho:m 

4 urn 

yhan 

3 f. 

■iz:n 

4e:n 

4 en 

4e n 

2 m. 

^atz:m 

°ato : m 

turn 

tan 

2 f. 

’’atz-.n 

?atz:n 

ten 

tan 

1 c. 

anka: 

anha: 

nha 

han {han) 


The earliest form of the 3 m.s. is represented by S, since MH initial h and S initial yh can 
both be related to 4. The 1 c.s. seems to relate to an earlier hypothetical form {h)a:, a 
form lacking the -n[a) suffix that is widely attested in Sem. The dual forms include ale. 
form: as was mentioned above in the discussion of the verb, the MSA languages alone attest 
1 c. dual forms unequivocally. 

The suffixed personal pronouns in M and H differ according to whether they are affixed to 
singular or plural nouns or to certain verb forms and prepositions 27 (sing, noun/pl. noun/verb 
or preposition). In S the affix to pi. nouns, to prepositions, and to certain verb forms 27 is 
the same (s. noun/pl. noun, prep, and verb), while in S there is only one series of suffixes. 
Thus: 


j 


27 The verb forms are those (principally 3 m.s. perfect) that earlier had a final vowel which 
carried the stress on affixation. Similarly most prepositions earlier ended in a vowel. 
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TABLE 32 


sing. 

M 

H 

S 

S 

3 

m. 

-ah/-hz/-i:h 

-ah/ -dak/- ’ah 

V , V 

-4/-C6 

-Z 28 

3 

f. 

-aA/-Ae/-i:& 

-ak / -iai> / -i-b 

-A/-ZA 


2 

m. 

-ak/-kz/~u:k 

-ak/-iak/-a:k 

-k/-zk 

-k 

2 

f. 

-aZ/-Zz/-z:Z 

V , . V . V 

“04 / “^C04 / “04 

-Z/-zZ 

-Z 

1 

c. 

-i! -yz/ -ay 

-i/-yz/-ani[ya) 

-i/-i 

-i 

du. 

3 

c. 

-hi/-ihi/-ahi 

-hi/-ihi/-ahi 

V «. / V , 

-&A,/-Zi>-t 

-hi 

2 

c. 

-ki/-iki/-aki 

-ki/-iki/-aki 

V , , V , 

-i>X./-ZiiX. 

-ki 

1 

c. 

-ki/-iki/-aki 

-ki/-iki/-aki 

V , / V 

-•6x./-e<4x. 

-ki 

pi. 

3 

m. 

-ham/-iham/-i:ham 

-ham/-iham/-u:ham 

-hum/-ohm 

~[y)han 

3 

f. 

-ban/ -it>an/ -i'.t>an 

-<ban/-i6an/-i:Aan 

-■&zn/-z4an 

-i> an 

2 

m. 

-kam/-ikam/-i:kam 

-kam/-ikam/-u:kam 

-kum/~akum 

-kan 

2 

f. 

-kan/-ikan/-i:kan 

- kan/ -ikan/ -i: kan 

-kan/-zkan 

-kan 

1 

c. 

-a n/-ian/-i:n 

-an! -ian! -ayn 

-an/-zn 

-an 


In Socotri suffixed personal pronouns are rarely affixed to nouns and verbs. Thus 'my father' 
is dLL-ho baba 'of-me the father', and la:ta c tok 'he has killed you', etc. 

In M, H amd S the personal suffixes are affixed to definite nouns. The definite article a- 
is prefixed only to nouns whose initial element is voiced or glottalized consonant. 29 

A few examples will make these various points clear. Compare M bayt 'house, a’batk 'your 
house'; abya:t 'houses', ab’yatkz 'your (s.) houses' and ab'yatikam Vour (pi.) houses': 
n.afa-i> 'he kicked', nafau'-k 'he kicked you', tiafai:ham 'he kicked them': l- 'on', lu:k 'on you' 
and JLi‘-kam 'on you'. Compare also S kol 'all,' kztZ 'all of it'; V yzt 'camels', i’yz'lzZ 
'his camels', i' yz'lahum ^their camels'; la-d ( tbd ) 'he shot', ti: ’dohum 'he shot them'. 


3.7. The Particles and Adverbs 

The MSA languages have in common the simple prepositions, namely 6(a)- 'in; with', Mo)- 'to, 
for', fe(a)- 'with', l[a)~ 'on, against,' man 'from', and t[a)-, the accusative marker of 
personal pronouns. Others are etymologically close, as e.g. MHS (m-)bi:n, § man 'between,; 

MH ’3 a-’n, S ’ Se’A, S t’ahaA (with which compare Southern M t’a:fi) 'upon'; MH 4a(:)A, S bin, 

S -6aA 'behind'; MH anxa[ :)tl, S nxin, S nkatfa 'below' ; M j fano:han, faniM- , H fa-n, fan-, S 
’ fa’ ne, fan-, S ’ fane 'before'; and MH ba:d, S ba c d 'after'. This last however may be borrowed 
from Arabic. 

Certain others do not occur in all of the languages. Thus SS ( *?© ) d 'to,' H wda- , but 
unsuffixed ival and M tawo : Li are not comparable. With MH batik 'in' contrast S c ak’ , and with 
MHS ta 'up to' contrast S *afa ^afa S kin 'from' and S kan 'from, with'; S ysl, S dial 
' towards ' and SS 'an ' from , than ' do not occur in MH . 

S has other prepositions which do not occur (as such) in the other MSA languages, as teJL 


2 Occasionally -h. 

29 This statement needs amplification, for which see my article listed in the bibliography. 
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(M ha(:)l) 'in the company of', Veti 'towards', hak’el 'inside', ?emt (S ? amt 'direction') 
'towards' etc. 

H has the prepositions am-bu:n- and ma:to:d 'after' which do not occur in M. 

The more important adverbs of place are: MHS bo[k) , S bun 'here'; MH halo : k , S Ihdn and 'lakun, 

S buk 'there'. In MH the most commonly occurring forms have a finai deictic element -mah, 
thus M bawmah, ha'lakamah and H bu:mah, halo : kamah. In S the comparable element is -n. These 
elements occur in a number of other particles. S has also a ha particle meaning 'here' but 
this occurs most commonly in compounds, such as: ’arf - ka 'hither' (also dl-boh ); la ha 'there', 
dl-d-ha 'this' (see also above) and ha’to^o 'here'. The -tol^o) element in the last example 
occurs as an element in other compound particles. 

The common adverbs of MANNER^are M ute-t'o: (-mah) , H u)a-t'o:-na-mah, S t’anu, S t’a(na) and %t’ a 
'thus'; M mz:kan, H 1 makan , S 'mcfeoij, S ' dilak ’ and 'kl(i /ha)n 'much'; MHS ' faaxahah, S '^ahaAah 
'together' and MH ke:nah, S kanah, S '(Jcne 'back'. 

The t’ a element 'thus' occurs as an element in many other MHS particles. 

The common adverbs of time are: M 6’afio:mah (viz. b’a->io: -mah) , H no : -6 'a-ta(h) (viz. no: -t>’ a-ha ) , 
S na c -i’anu (viz. na e --6'a-nu) and in some dialects na c a t S na c a 'now'; M -&o:ba/L, H i>’e.:ban, S 
’ dayman (from Arabic) , S 'dahan. 'always'; MH ha:u>l:l, S ’en'^et, S ana and be: ’before, 
earlier'; and M mayo:/ian, S mya/ia and S la V ’then, later' (for which in H the prep, phrases 
ambu: na-i and ma:to :da^ are used). 

The particles denoting times of the day are for the most part of nominal origin, as e.g. MH 
yamo:(h), S Zke/i, S hen. 'to-day'; MH yamXl: , SS ?am'Xln 'yesterday'; MH qeibnah, SS k'a’fuzhah 
’tomorrow'; M yalti'-lah, H a MLi:lah, S al' c aynl 'in the evening'; MH ka--io:bah, S k-’haA’cifi, S 
la-t>’ abh and la-'^oSl 'in the morning'; MH yallo:(h), S man' hlnam, S 'Lilan 'last night, and 
MH ba-hallay‘ } , S yaAa'tu. 'at night'. 

The interrogatives of the above categories^ also show a fair correlation, as e.g. M hd l H ho:neh, 
S hutun and hun, S ? o 9 o 'where'; MH mayt, S mtt, S ml^lto 'when': M heSan, H 'haSan, § man' ne, 

S 'lo?o 'why'; MHS kam, S em'ie 'how much' and M (U:bo:(h ), H habo:(h), S yo and yol (prob. 
i+ba+l) , S (^D'lo and 'how'. 


There is relatively little correlation in the conjunctions however, except where these are 
borrowed from Arabic. Thus M h:am, H 9 am , S hex (and on the coast hel) , S ka' xamme, 'if' (real 
conditions); M hl:h, H S kcu> ’ and hak'at, S^lal, ma'nal, fee, -ia e at 'when'; but all have 

the common Sem. wa- , though this is realised in S as ba-. 

The verb modifiers are of considerable interst. In M, S and S a marker, l - , is prefixed to 
subjimctive forms of the verb which begin with a vowel (after elision of the glottal stop, 
and in S also after elision of initial y ) . 

In Mehri the particle S- and in S d- is prefixed to the imperfect when it has a present (con- 
tinuous) meaning, as e.g. M B-yo’-maA. 'he says, is saying' as against yo max. 'he (always) says'. 

This particle is identical in M with the relative pronoun/genitival particle. In S however 
both of these are now e, the particle 3 occurring only in the conditional particle 3(-o£) 'if 
(not) '. Moreover the particle d- is usually prefixed to the future particle ka, as e.g. 
d-ka- ' yaktub 'he will write'. 

In Mil the future is expressed either by a verb of wishing (M 3m. s. yaho:m, H yaxo :m) or by the 
active participle, as for example anko:na, ankayta '(I, you 5c.) will come'! In S the future 
is expressed by means of the auxiliary G aygab 'to wish'. In S the future is expressed as 
shown in the preceeding paragraph, the verb being in the subjunctive. 

In MH the verb may be modified by the use of the particle be/ 1, ba/i whose function is similar 
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to that of qad in Arabic. It is to be noted that S boji, S ban. are, however, auxiliary verbs. 
Similarly the place of MH particle ?a:d 'still' yet' is taken in 5 by the ver c 0 d, and in S 
by the verb c ad. Both these auxiliaries can occur together in S, as b-Oioh c adok c a{\-ha 'she 
has already been here. ' 


S has the interesting modifier /one ha- which, with a subjunctive verb, 'on the point of'. 


4. NOTES ON SYNTAX 

The syntax of the MSA languages is well described in a fairly recent publication by E. Wagner 
(see bibliography) on the basis of the texts of the Sildarabische Expedition. My work up to 
the present has consisted of collecting in Socotra, Oman and the United Arab Emirates morpho- 
logical and lexical material and texts. Until the texts have been thoroughly analysed any 
categorical statements on syntax would be inappropriate. 

It would be fair to say however that while the Socotri and Mehri texts of the SAE are, broadly 
speaking, reliable, the same is not true of the Sheri texts. This is even more true of the 
grammar by Bittner published on the basis of the SAE texts, which is quite misleading. 

I shall confine myself therefore to the discussion of one or two points only. 

Wagner (p. 127) points out that, in Harsusi subjunctive forms beginning with a vowel (after 
elision of the initial glottal stop) , the subj . marker l does not occur in the examples he is 

discussing. It can be confirmed that this marker occurs only rarely in H. 

Similarly it can be confirmed that Harsusi normally negates with la?[la:) , as against Mai ... 
la[:)?. Thus M al ka(h) gl:d ala?, H ka[h) gad ala ? 'he is not good'. 

Certain kinds of conditional sentences involving unreal conditions are not attested in the 
M and S material collected by the SAE. The special verb forms involved are mentioned briefly 
above (see Table 19) . 

The following simple examples illustrate this kind of -sentence: S 3-o £ kun ' e ogaz la?, (’Jo l 
yat'klfian ba-yk’a 'la { c ) n xadl’metX la?, 'if he were not lazy, he would not have stayed and 
left his work' and 5-o l kun man'ZeAad la?, [?)al yazhln ya ba-Xum (a)d-'.6e/ 'if he weren't mad, 
he would not have come to people who were asleep'; M la[:) ?ako '-gai u>at’ o :mah, l-ak'a:n 
3 a-na[:)ka[:)k -te-'fe (a) ’la? (or ... l-ankc:n te.:k a’la?') , 'if I had thought so, I would not 

have come to you' and lu-la)l amzo ■■ z a' la?, yak’a:n lay da/ie: ham 'if I did not smoke, I would 

have money'; H lu{: ) ’Xanl yawajzf 'mafean, ak r a:n So:tamak ’galam 'if I had a lot of money, I 
would buy a pen ' . 

In H the perfect is often substituted for the verbal forms with suffixed -n in such sentences, 
and I have no examples of -n forms except for the verb we: k'a 'to be'. 
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SOURCES FROM THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST 

Volume 1 

Fascicle 1 : R. I. Caplice, The Akkadian Namburbi Texts: An Introduction 

24 pp., 804 

Namburbi is the title of a group of typical Babylonian incantations, used to “undo” or 
avert portended evil. Consisting of both rituals and prayers, they provide a response to 
the observed events taken by the Mesopotamians to be signs of future happenings; thus 
they are the practical correlate of the “omen texts,” which list such portents and their 
significance. The fascicle by Caplice includes a long introduction, which explains the 
nature of the texts and their ritual Sin im Leben, and the translation, with notes, of 
14 representative texts, ranging from a Ritual for the Evil of a Snake to a Ritual to 
Secure Brisk Trade. 


MONOGRAPHS ON THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST 

Volume 1 

Fascicle 1: A. Falkenstein, The Sumerian Temple City (1954) 

Introduction and Translation by M. deJ. Ellis, 21 pp. 154 

An important article which first appeared in 1954 in a French version published in the 
journal Cahiers d'Histoire Mondiale. The present version has been done directly from the 
German original, provided specifically by the author for the purposes of this series. 
Focusing on two major dimensions of one of the earliest historical civilizations, i.e. the 
urban and the religious dimensions, the fascicle describes in detail, and with reference 
to primary sources, the organization of the temple and its interrelationship with the 
political and social order of ancient Sumer. 

Fascicle 2: B. Landsberger, Three Essays on the Sumerians (1943-45) 

Introduction and Translation by M. deJ. Ellis, 18 pp. 70 4 

This series of articles appeared during the Second World War in a Turkish journal, in a 
dual German and Turkish version-and as a result they have not enjoyed the diffusion 
which their importance would have warranted. They represent one of the rare attempts 
of that giant of Assyriological studies, Benno Landsberger, at presenting a synthesis of 
his views on Sumerian culture; in this sense, they constitute a classical and comprehensive 
formulation, which has lost none of its original vigor and freshness. The translation, 
based on the German text, was still revised by the author before his death. 


Fascicle 3: I. M. Diakonoff, Structure of Society and State in Early Dynastic Sumer (1959) 
Summary and translation of selected passages by the author 
Introduction by M. Desrochers, 16 pp., 50 4 

The article presented here appeared as the English resume' to I.M.DiakonofFs Sumer : State 
and Society in Ancient Mesopotamia. Moscow 1959. This book’s publication marked a 
turning point in Assyriological studies, for, as the First expose'’ of the Russian school of 
Assyriology to become widely known in the West, it opened the way for future meaningful 
exchanges between Western and Soviet Assyriologists. I.M.Diakonoff stands at the head 
of two generations of Soviet Assyriologists, a major portion of the second generation having 
Studied under him at the University of Leningrad. The introduction provides a review of 
the major contributions by Diakonoff available in western languages. 
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Volume 1 

Issue I: S. Parpola, The Alleged Middle/Neo-Assyrian Irregular Verb *nass 
and the Assyrian Sound Change /s/ > Isl 

l orms of the alleged irregular and defective verb *nass, reconstructed as occurring in Middle 
and Neo-Assyrian texts, arc in fact to be understood as forms of the verb nasu-and hence 
*nass is to be stricken from the dictionaries. The argumentation is based on five considerations. 
(1) Forms assigned to nasu and *nass respectively are in perfect complementary distribution: 
missing forms of nasu are covered by *nass and vice versa. (2) Semantically, both verbs are 
used in exactly the same function. (3) The paradigm is morphologically perfect in the sense 
that all forms of *nass conform to the paradigm of nasu as known from the Old Assyrian 
period (in which no forms of *nass are attested). (4) There is firm evidence for the validity 
of the change /s/ > /s/ in the phonological system of Neo-Assyrian. (5) Writings with 
<sa .> and <su> stand for phonemic /ssa/ and /ssu/. 


Issue 2: C. Saporetti, Some Considerations on the Stelae of Assur 
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drawn up for internal use by the administrative unit of the palace in charge of horses. 

Another group consists of memoranda on specific quantities of horses, which are reports 
sent daily to the king by the same administrative unit, to provide an “ephemeral” (i.e. 
not destined to archival files) account of events. 
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